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GLOUCESTER. 





3y Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 


(Poem read at the unveiling, on Aug. 
15, of the memorial tablet at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. commemorating the first 
settlement of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony at Stage Fort Park.) 


Afoam her head, her eye afire; 

Fair as her youth her age shall be. 
All mother, and all siren, too, 

She sits beside the curving sea, 
Honored of years, and wet with tears, 

Her name we take from history. 


Maker of men, when men are worth 
The highest price the times can 
hoard, 
She tosses heroes on the deep 
As hands toss dice across a board. 


Her crews, like halyards, snap and fall; 
The lad goes gaily singing where 
The master wind shall flog him down, 

And choke his last curse into prayer. 


He hurls upon the brutal gale 
The spirit of his pioneer, 
There is no alphabet in him 
That halts to spell the pale word 
fear. 


To run the trawl, to fight the storm, 
To flee no peril, though he can, 
To rate his life like frozen bait; 
He asks no more—our fisherman. 


Mother of sons! Thy daughters asked 
The one thing more, and had it not. 

They asked of life a little love, 
Mid-seas their dead sway, unforgot. 


In wars of winds as wars of state, 
Forever theirs the sadder part, 
There sighs in every ebbing tide 
A lonely woman's breaking heart. 


Across the point, like furling fog, 
The ghosts come, deaf-mute, sweep- 
ing by, 
Upon the downs the long glass stares 
And trembles, blurring to the eye. 


Sea-driven, land-locked, each to each 
The hearts of man and woman eall; 
It may he death, it might be life, 
That builds between them its mist 
wall. 


We turn us from our lighter mood 
That laughs upon the summer bay, 
And kneel before the cliff’s rough feet, 
And lift our listless hands, and pray: 


“Give us the sailor soul that dares, 
Nor counts the cost, whate’er it be, 

Give us the patience of the coast, 
That weeps—a woman—by the sea. 


For, granite-fast, tide—true, we feel 
The Gloucester glamour hold the 
shore. 
Who loveth her and wins her once, 
Shall love and seek her evermore. 


Afoam her head, her eye afire, 
Fairer than youth her age shall be, 
All mother, but all siren still, 
She bids and beckons to her knee. 
Honored of years, and salt with tears, 
Her name we give to history. 





PASCAL. 
By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Thou lovedst life, but not to brand it 


thine 
(O rich in all forborne felicities! ) 





|save the conference from failure. 
efforts of the delegates are now direct- 


| able to Germany, which country, al- 
' though 


Or use it with marauding power, to 
seize 
And stain the sweet earth’s blue 
horizon line. 
Virgin the grape might in the trellis 
twine 
Where long ago thou layest an hour 
at ease; 
And foot of thine across the unprest 
leas 
Went light as some Idaen foot divine. 
Spirit so abstinent, in thy deeps lay 
What passion of possession? Day 
by day 
Was there no thirst upon thee, 
sharp and pure. 
In forward sealike surgings unforgot? 
Yes; and in life and death those 
joys endure 
More blessedly that men can name 
them not. 
—The Century. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Boston, August 14, a considerable 
number of business women from vari- 
ous parts of Massachusetts met and 
formed the Women’s Board of Trade 
of Boston. The object is to provide 
an industrial and commercial ex- 
change for business women, and pro- 
mote commercial relations between 
them, 

Mrs, Laura McDonnell was elected 
president. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, Miss A. V. Miller: sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Bertha A. 
Palmer; treasurer, Mrs. A. N. Dows- 
ley; secretary, Mrs. L. May Brown; 
of directors, Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith chairman, Mrs. Laura McDon- 
nell, Miss Bertha A. Palmer, Mrs. A. 
N. Dowsley, Mrs. L. May Brown, Miss 
M, E. Fiske, Miss C. Bates, Miss Helen 
Murphy, Mrs. Pauline Levy, Miss Rose 
Lipp, Mrs. M. Ranney, Mrs. H. M. 
Conners, Mrs. J. W. Rogers. 

The organization indorsed the Wom- 
an’s Permanent Industrial Exhibit 
} Association of Massachusetts, and 
voted to co-operate with the Woman's 
| Industrial Exhibit Association in hav- 
‘ing a temporary industrial exhibit 


| 
| Soon. 


board 





| Apropos to the foregathering of the 
Nurses’ Association, the executive 
| board of the California Equal Suffrage 
| Association, at its meeting on August 
3, adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, by the Executive Board 
of the California Equal Suffrage Asso- 
|ciation, at a regular meeting in San 
Francisco, August 1907, That we 
congratulate the Nurses’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast on securing in 1905 
the passage of the law to promote the 
better education of nurses in Califor- 
nia, and the registration of qualified 
nurses; that we sympathize with them 
|in their continued efforts to make the 
|law operative, and with their general 
| work as a progressive association. 

Resolved, That this resolution be 
printed in the next issue of our official 
journal, “Western Woman.” 


» 
os 


| Wellington, N. Z., Aug. 20.—The 
| women voters whose cause was cham- 
pioned by the House of Representa- 
tives of New Zealand received scant 
consideration from the legislative 
council, which rejected the bill provid- 
ing for the election of an upper house 
by the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to one of the clauses of which 
women electors were to be eligible to 
election as members of the upper 
house. When the mensure passed the 
committee stage in the House of Rep- 
resentatives August 8, the premier and 
three cabinet members voted for the 
clause referred to, which was then 
adopted by 37 to 26 votes. The legis- 
lative council of New Zealand, or up- 
per house of the General Assembly, 
|now consists of 44 appointed members, 
|some of whom are life members. The 
| House of Representatives, or lower 
|house, is composed of 80 members, 
elected by the people for terms of three 


| years. 





| The Hague, Aug. 20—Nearly all the 
| governments have sent instructions to 
| their delegations to the peace confer- 
lence to make an effort to bring about 
‘some kind of obligatory arbitration, 
'and also the establishment of a perma- 
nent court of arbitration, in order to 
The 


ed towards the arrangement of a 
treaty of obligatory arbitration accept- 


admitting the principle of 


compulsion, has so far opposed a world 
treaty, arguing that it would tend to 
minimize rather than promote obli- 
gatory arbitration. It is understood 
that all the Latin-American states will 
accept a permanent arbitration court 
although making reserves. 





“TI regard this contest as one to de- 
termine who shall rule this free gov- 
ernment—a people through their 
agents or a few ruthless and domineer- 
ing, whose wealth makes them for- 
midable because they hide behind the 
breastworks of corporate domination,” 
said President Roosevelt at Province- 
town. Yet, one-half of the people, the 
wonien, were excluded from this cele- 
bration of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
;and the Pilgrim mothers were not even 
named in the addresses made on that 
occasion, 


In curious contrast with many forms 
of social progress is the growing lack 
of respect and humane consideration 
with which women are treated in 
Anierica. It used to be one of the 
salient peculiarities of American life 
that self-respecting women and inno- 
cent girls were everywhere sure of 
chivalrous aid and protection. But, of 
late, hotels and restaurants have taken 
to excluding ladies unless accompanied 
by a gentleman, Recently a young 
lady, a college graduate, who arrived 
late at night in New York on a de- 
layed train, an accident not unusual 
and for which she was in no way ac- 
countable, altho armed with creden- 
tials of respectability and accompan- 
ied by a porter from the station, could 
not find shelter in any first-class 
hotel, and with difficulty found 
commodations in a less civilized house, 
where she was kept awake all night by 
a noisy, swearing crowd of men in the 
adjacent barroom. Only the week be- 
fore last, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch 
and a lady friend, in broad daylight, 
refused service in a restaurant, 
because they had no male 
Fortunately, Mrs. Blatch has inherited 
her mother’s brave spirit of resistance 
to oppression. has brought suit 
for damages against the hotel, to es- 
tablish, if possible, the rights of unat- 
tended women. If women helped to 
| elect their legislators, city and state 
|would vie with each other in revoking 
the licenses of all public houses which 
should discriminate against women. 
|The old-time courtesy toward women 
| will be restored when they attain po- 
litical equality. “Power always com- 
mands respect.” 


aec- 


were 
escort. 


She 


In the telegraph strike, the demands 
of the men are as follows: An in- 
crease of 15 per cent. in wages; equal 
pay for women who do equal work; 
that the telegraph company shall sup- 
ply the operators with the typewriting 
machines that they are required to use 
(at present the employees have to pro- 
vide their own machines); and recog- 
nition of the union. While the opera- 
tors ask that their union shall be recog- 
nized, however, they do not demand 
that non-union men shall not be em- 
ployed. 








Oberlin is reported to be fairly em- 
barrassed by its 1710 students—an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. over five years 
ago. Can any of the non-coeducational 
colleges show a larger gain? 





Two unusual children from New 
Zealand are now visiting London, a 
boy of eleven, who is five feet three 
and weighs over 280 pounds, and his 
sister, a girl of thirteen, who is five 
feet two and weighs 242. The exer- 
cise of equal suffrage by the mothers 
of New Zealand does not seem to have 
dwarfed the rising generation! 


There are 200,000 men employed in 
the mines of the Transvaal. Last year 
there were 1620 accidents, with S875 
killed and 1231 injured, a total of 2106, 
The more humanitarian half of the 
human family needs a voice in the 
government. These accidents, like our 
American railroad disasters, are largely 


preventable, and could be guarded 





against by proper regulations. 


RELAPSE INTO BARBARISM. 





No American can read without a 
sense of shame the account in The 
Outlook of August 10, “My Reception 
in America,” by an educated China- 
man, who came to this country with 
the hope of getting a college educa- 
tion which would enable him to take 
part in the uplifting of China. His 
passports were rejected on the most 
frivolous grounds, although issued by 
{the most powerful official in North 
China. 
and crowded “detention shed” for a 
week, and only allowed to go out on 
bail of $2000. He was re-arrested and 
delayed repeatedly, and was more 
than glad to reach Oberlin hfter a 
sixteen months’ series of arrests and 
obstacles, just ninety-six times the 
usual period of travel. “I am sure,” 
says the unfortunate visitor, “that ! 
can make much better time in China 
if I travel on a donkey’s back.” 


“Do you blame me,” asks our hu- 
miliated guest, “for having hard feel- 
ings against America as a nation, af- 
ter so trying an exerience? Can you 
believe that hundreds, yes thousands, 
of my countrymen are receiving such 
shameful treatment all the time? For 
instance, a high-class Chinese lady, 
who came here six years ago to join 
her husband, a merchant in San Fran- 
cisco, was not allowed the privilege 
of landing, and, in despair, drowned 
herself in San Francisco harbor.” 

“The time is near at hand,” says 
our aggrieved visitor, “for me to re- 
turn to my fatherland. What shall I 
say to my people about America? 
Shall I tell them, as an old lady kind- 
ly advised me, everything that is good 
|}about America, but nothing bad? How 
can I keep quiet? How can I help 
being a faithful reporter of the con- 
duct of Christian America? China, 
with her four hundred millions of 
people, is now moving toward the 
light. She will never forget the bit- 
terness of the cup of humiliation, of 
shame and degradation, forced upon 
her by Christian America.” 

Surely President Roosevelt should 
put a stop to this infamous system. 
A few removals of immigration offi- 
cials would secure kind and consider- 
ate treatment. How can we expect 
favorable trade relations with the 
Orient if we continue to treat them 
like dogs? No wonder a “boycott” is 
seriously threatened against American 
goods in China! H. B. B. 





STOKES ON DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


The advice department which Mrs. 
Rose Pastor Stokes has undertaken to 
conduct in the Jewish “Vorwaerts”’ 
opened last Saturday with answers to 
two most interesting letters received 
! during the week. Forty or fifty of 
| these came in every day, and the edi- 
| tor, Abraham Cahan, selected a few 
| of the more interesting to send to Mrs. 
| Stokes at her home on Chantas Island, 
near Stamford, Conn. They are first 
translated into English, for Mrs. 
Stokes barely reads Yiddish, and her 
replies are written in English and 
translated into Yiddish at the office of 
the “Vorwaerts.” The letters selected 
for consideration this week are both 
from girls. 

One girl's difficulty is the old stumb- 
ling block of the stigma attached to 
domestie service. It is a real rock of 
offence to her, because ler aunt con- 
siders her a disgrace to the family and 
will not let her daughter associate 
with her cousin. As the girl is much 
attached to her cousin, this is a great 
trial to her. Yet she likes her work 
and says her employers are kind and 
appreciative. She has looked in vain 
for work in a factory. 

Mrs. Stokes says: 

“You are right in keeping your pres- 
ent position, at least urtil you are sure 
of something better. There is no dis- 
grace in doing honest work of what+ 
ever kind. As a servant for kind and 
appreciative people you are certainly 
better off than are many girls in the 
factory who work for an unkind and 
unappreciative boss. Your aunt has 
not got rid of the old-fashioned, old- 
country prejudices against the servant 
girl. There is much of this feeling even 
here in America. It is difficult to find 
all the eauses for this prejudice, It 
may be because most service is social, 
therefore respected; while those we to- 
day designate as servants do work 
which is peculiarly personal. It is re- 
garded also as menial work because 
perhaps it is both personal and unor- 
ganized, and because it resembles 
more the slavery of olden times than 
does the wage slavery of socialized in- 
dustry under capitalism. Some day 
when our housework is more highly 
specialized and becomes social in its 
nature, it will be as rare a thing to 
find any one to look down upon it as 
a menial duty as it is now rare to find 
any one to regard it with due respect. 

“Keep your work and do it well 
while it remains yours to do—until 
you are sure that you can better your- 
self through a change. Get yourself 
into a kinder, more charitable state of 
mind as regards your aunt. Remem- 











ver, after all, she means well, 


He was confined in a filthy | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Elizabeth Robins, whose play, 
“Votes For Women,” is one of the 
sensations of London, is a native of 
Louisville, Ky. 





Mrs. Erving Winslow of Boston has 
| Written three additional chapters for 
ja new edition of “Yesterdays With 
Actors,” which are being published in 
{the Dramatie Mirror, that on “Mrs. 
| Gilbert” having already appeared, to 


be followed by “Edwin Booth” and 
“The Kendals.” 
May Sinclair, whose novel, “The 


” 


|Helpmate,” is causing endless discus- 
sion and some ethical opposition, dur- 
ing its serial progress through the 
pages of the Atlantic Monthly, is so- 
journing amid the rural seclusions of 
Sussex. She is dividing her time be- 
tween the diversions of summer recre- 
ation and the writing of short stories. 


Miss Idress Head, teacher in the 
State Normal School at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., has been elected by the 
| directors of the Missouri Historical 
|Society as librarian. She succeeds 
the late Miss Mary Louise Dalton. 
She was chosen from among sixteen 
applicants, receiving the unanimous 
vote of the board. She has made a 
study of Missouri history and is em- 
inently qualified for her new position, 





Mrs. Gow Wing laid the cornerstone 
of the Chinese Presbyterian Mission 
building on the old site in San Fran- 
cisco last week. The occasion was 
one of much interest in mission circles 
and was given distinction by the pres- 
ence of the Chinese imperial consul 
who delivered an address. Twelve 
years ago, Mrs. Gow Wing, as a little 
girl, laid the cornerstone of the first 
mission building. 


Mrs. Marion L. Curran of Lake 
Odessa, Mich., has invented and re- 
ceived a patent for a cap for jelly 


glasses. It consists of two flat paper 
disks, the under one the size of the 
top of a jelly glass, joined at the cen- 
ter on a wire pivot. The under disk 
on which is printed the names of jel- 
lies, can be turned until the name de- 
sired shows through a slit in the 
upper disk, Pe 

Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, who is 
in Chili with her husband, Prof. 
David Todd of Amherst, Mass., while 
helping him with his observations of 
the planet Mars, for which purpose 
he went to South America, is also 
preparing lectures that involve the 
study of the whole region of the early 
Inca civilization, relics of the present 
condition of Peru and Chili, and of 
life in the pampas and the high Andes. 
Prof. and Mrs. Todd will photograph 
Mars, now nearer the earth than in 
fifteen years. Prof. Todd has made 
his first station at the great dessert 
of Atacama, 3,000 feet above the sea. 


Hon. Charlotte Knollys has served 
Queen Alexandra for forty-four years 
as bedchamber woman. ‘The position 
is one of honor instead of servility. 
Miss Knollys is known as “The 
Shadow” because of her great faith- 
fulness to the queen. She draws 
$3,500 a year salary from the gov- 
ernment and $1,500 from the queen’s 
privy purse. Miss Knollys gave up 
the man she loved some years ago in 
order to continue to serve the queen 
and has never had any other love 
affair. She once saved the life of 
the queen by dragging her from her 
bed at a fire at Sandringham. 

Miss Callie Babcock, of Milwaukee, 
daughter of one of the richest of 
; Wisconsin's wealthy men, has de- 
cided to give up a life of luxury in 
|order to become a missionary among 
|the Coreans. Miss Babcock will 
|soon leave her American home for 
ithe far East. She was won to work 
lamong the Orientals by descriptions 
‘of the ignorance of the natives of 
the Hermit Kingdom, by a young 
| Corean she met in Chicago, where 
lshe was interested in settlement 
| work. She considered her future 
|ecourse for months, it is said, and 
‘though her family were astonished 
land grieved she persists in her deter- 
| mination to devote her life to mis- 


sionary work. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AN ECONOMIC 
NECESSITY. 





Steadily, inevitably, without cessa- 
tion, the cost of living, as measured 
by the rise in prices of all we eat, drink, 
wear and use, is going on. The in- 
comes of the rich rise in proportion, 
so that they are richer than before. 
Enormous fortunes are being accumu- 
lated. The working people, who find 
their expenses multiplying, seek relief 
in trades-unions, demanding higher 
wages, and enforce their demands by 
coercive strikes, accompanied, even 
when successful, by extreme waste, 
suffering and demoralization. Worst 
off, of all, are the “middle class,” 
whose salaries, profits and small in- 
comes remain unchanged. They feel 
the pinch most severely, because they 
are accustomed to a standard of com- 
fort and refinement no longer attain- 
able by them. 

Probably no people feel the pressure 
of this rise of prices so severely as the 
women, because, as housekeepers, they 
have to apply the family income to the 
family expenditures, and are obliged 
to reduce their daily outlays in order to 
make both ends meet, If they had 
votes, they would naturally seek to 
put an end to the great monopolies 
created and maintained by special 
privileges conferred by legislation. 
For this advance in the cost of living 
is wholly artificial. More wealth is 
produced than ever before. Improved 
processes, labor-saving machinery, 
larger ships, additional railroads and 
greater tillage produce more corn, 
wheat, flax, cotton, sugar, lumber and 
textile fabrics. Why, then, do these 
commodities command higher prices 
as measured in gold? Simply because 
the employers of labor are relieved 
from competition with each other by 
trusts and trade agreements, and are 
guarded against foreign competition 
by an exorbitant tariff averaging 45 
per cent. upon the cost of importation. 
They are thereby enabled to levy enor- 
mous profits at the cost of the con- 
sumers, 

How ure the 
thus to levy larger 
than ever before? 
State Legislatures, and municipal gov- 
ernments are all controlled by tariff, 
transportation and trust monopolists. 
Money controls legislation through the 
leaders of both the great political 
parities. It e’ects and supports subservi- 
ent lawmakers. Men working for 
Wages vote so generally under dicta- 
tion of interested leaders that they no 
longer represent their own interests or 
the public’s, but instead, the selfish in- 
terests of their employers. We are no 
longer a democracy, but a plutocracy, 
which is enabled to rule by the politi- 
cal monopoly of ‘‘manhood” suffrage. 
The present system of monopoly has 
been created and fostered by men who 
have not realized the effect of 
ealled “protection’’ upon the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

Every woman, therefore, and especi- 
ally every mother of a family, should 
ask for a vote in order to help free her 
husband, her children and herself from 
this corrupt conspiracy of corporations 
and individuals, who, means of 
special privileges, are taxing and im- 
poverishing the consumers of the 
country. H. B. B, 


capitalists enabled 
toll upon labor 
Because Congress, 


SO- 
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THE MINOR’S RELEASE. 





The Boston Journal printed last 
week the full text of what is known 
as the ‘“Minor’s Release,” recently 
adopted by the American Steel Wire 
Company of Worcester. 

It is said to be the intention of the 
company to employ no minor who is 
not willing to furnish the company 
with the required release signed by 
his parents. This document, if legal, 
takes away from the parents almost 
every power and right given by law 
to the father and mother over a child. 
Duly signed, the paper waives practi- 
cally every interest in the work, men- 
tal and physical, performed by the son, 
gives up all interest and rights in 
money earned, and forfeits the right 
of suit or action at law in case dam- 





age is believed to have been sustained. 

Whether or not such a document 
would have legal standing in the courts 
is a question which could be deter- 
mined only by a test suit, but we do 
not believe that any corporation will 
be allowed by the laws of Massachu- 
setts to require or receive any docu- 
ment which practically sells all but 
the body of a human being, whether he 
be under or over 21 years of age. 

If under present laws this “Minor’s 
Release” is legal, then one of the first 
acts of the next Legislature should be 
the passage of a measure which shall 
further protect both parent and child 
from corporations disposed to make 
such inhuman requirements a part of 
their scheme of employment. 

H. B. B. 





A NEW LEAFLET. 





The adddress made by Miss Anne 
Fitzhugh Miller at this year’s hearing 
at Albany on woman suffrage, not 
only delighted the friends of equal 
rights, but also made such an impres- 
sion on the “Antis’” who heard it that 
one of them—the one who had made 
the best speech against suffrage at the 
hearing—came to Miss Miller after it 
was over, and said, taking her by 
both hands, “Well, you have not con- 
verted me, but you have silenced me!” 

This bright speech, entitled “The 
Ballot and the Telephone,” has just 
been published by the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association as a 
leaflet. It may be ordered from the 
National Suffrage Headquarters at 
Warren, O., price 15 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. Do not make the mistake of 
ordering it from Boston. 

The same leaflet contains the report 
of an interview on equal suffrage with 
Mrs. Clarence H. Mackaye, who has 
done so much to improve the schools 
of Roslyn, Long Island. 





ARE LOVE AND MARRIAGE SIDE 
ISSUES? 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, in 
the New York Independent of August 
15, raises the question, “Is Cupid a 
Convention?” She asks: “Are we 
not somewhat obsessed by an exag- 
gerated worship of the little blind 
god?’ She confesses that “It is heresy 
to say so,” but, “having been so dar- 
ing a heretic in other lines, she does 
not fear a flicker of infidelity in this.” 

“Young people,” Mrs. Gilman ad- 
mits, “while their first love affair 
throws the universe out of focus, 
would promptly answer ‘Yes!’ and 
many Older people with some second, 
third, or even later instalment of the 
tender passion causing them to com- 
mit mad antics in the front pages of 
newspapers, would doubtless agree 
with them—while the fit was on.” 


“But these young people, married 
and settled, or these older people la- 
boriously divorced and triumphantly 
re-wedded, find that life is many years 
long, and governed by more than one 
impulse.” 

She instances George Washington 

g " 
who held such emotions secondary to 
love of country and sense of duty, to 
personal friendship and _ legitimate 
ambitions. 

“The life of John Smith, on the 
other hand, may not be directed by 
such high aims as those of the Father 
of His Country; but the factor of busi- 
ness interest, of political ambition, or 
of devotion to his work, surely modi- 
fies his life more continuously than 
the attacks of Dan Cupid.” 

Mrs. Gilman would limit the pres- 
entation of the tender passion in lit- 
erature to the valentine. She doubts 
the truth of the epigram that “All the 
world loves a lover.” She maintains 
that “our distinction as human beings 
is that we have other factors in our 
uplifting; that, unlike mere animals, 
we have the whole range of human 
feeling, the varied interaction of social 
forces, wider and stronger as the ages 
pass. We are swayed by ambition to 
na terrible degree; we are led around 
the world by the exploring passion; 
or are held rigidly to earth by sub- 
mission to economic necessity.” 

“The scientific spirit lifts us for- 
ward; the iron clamps of tradition hold 
us back; religion enlightens and ad- 
vances—sometimes. Education does 
more to advance mankind in a cen- 
tury than does Master Cupid in a 
thousand years.” 

Mrs. Gilman regards most poets and 
novelists as blinded by traditions in 
harping on “the old, old story,” and 
she rejoices in that higher form of 
fiction illustrated by Dickens, Steven- 
son, Kipling and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. She glories in David Harum, 
also Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, and 





tales of mining camps, adventure and 
speculation. “Love is not enough,” 
she exclaims. “It is no longer true, 
if it ever was,-that the happy lover, 
attaining the beloved object, should 
count the world well lost for that 
great end. The world is the main ob- 
ject; to know it, to love it, to serve 
it wisely and nobly; and in this great 
work of life, our little friend Cupid 
is a2 means—not an end.” 

This is all true and a very important 
side of the truth. But, after all, taken 
alone, it is a very one-sided and in- 
adequate statement of the case. Love 
and marriage are not side issues. No 
human life that has had the experi- 
ence of a noble, permanent, happy 
marriage, can ever be classed as alto- 
gether a failure; no life that has not 
had it can be deemed an ideal and un- 
qualified success. Woman Suffrage is 
needed above all else, as an additional 
and beneficent form of co-operation 
of women and men in promoting the 
welfare of the world. 


H. B. 


, 


NEW YORK’S CRIME WAVE. 


B. 








The terrible series of crimes against 
women and little girls in New York 
City is an object lesson from which 
many morals could be drawn. 

One of them is the need of giving 
young people of both sexes, but especi- 
ally boys, clear and sensible teaching 
in regard to social purity, and of pro- 
viding them with a normal and whole- 
some environment, with plenty of 
chance for active sports. 

Another lesson is the need of more 
vigorous legislation. In spite of the 
excited and indignant state of public 
feeling, some of the culprits have got 
off with disgracefully light sentences. 
The most appropriate penalty for 
crimes of this kind, and the one that 
would undoubtedly be the most effec- 
tive as a deterrent, would be to make 
the criminal incapable of repeating the 
offence. But we are not likely to see 
that rule adopted until women have a 
voice in shaping legislation. 

Meanwhile, everything tends to pro- 
mote such crimes that leads men to 
look down upon women and to regard 
them as inferior beings, created merely 
for the pleasure of men, and properly 
to be ruled over and coerced. Every- 
thing tends in the opposite direction 
that leads men to look upon women 
with respect, to regard them not as 
subjects, but as equals, with the right 
to govern themselves and to control 
their own destiny. Of the two or three 
hundred men who have assaulted 
women and little girls in New York 
during the last six weeks everyone 
would have voted against woman 
suffrage. 





WANTED—NURSING MOTHERS. 





The frightful mortality of children, 
to which we referred last week, is due 
more to mothers’ unwillingness or in- 
ability to nurse their own children 
than to all other causes combined. It 
may be truly designated as a refined 
form of infanticide which, among so- 
called Christian and civilized peoples, 
has replaced coarser methods of di- 
minishing population. Unfortunately 
this want of fidelity to motherly duty 
is not peculiar to our own country. 
German statistics aftirm that in Ber- 
lin only one in four of its mothers now 
nurse their children. We are told, that 
in this respect, there has been a start- 
ling reduction during the last 15 years. 
In 1890 more than half the mothers 
nursed their infants; in 1900 only one 
in three did so; this year only one in 
four. Yet it is the expressed opinion 
of the Berlin physicians that four out 
of five of these mothers are perfectly 
capable physically of nursing their 
own children. It would probably be 
difficult and inadvisable to attach legal 
penalties to this murderous refusal of 
children’s rights by their mothers. 
But it would be highly desirable to of- 
fer a reward for the performance of 
the duty, and also to provide for the 
annual publication, on a roll of honor, 
of the names of all mothers who have 
done so. 

Among the women of Norway and 
Sweden, where the custom of nursing 
children still prevails, the mortality of 
the young is not half so great. Sir 
John Garst, in his work on the chil- 
dren of Egypt, gives a curious in- 
stance of the success of an experiment 
in an English town, which shows how 
much infant mortality may be dimin- 
ished by humane legislation. The 
mayor of the town offered five dollars 
as a birthday present to every mother 
of a child born during the year, which 





remained alive on its first birthday. In 
consequence the infant mortality was 
reduced more than one-half during the 
folloving year, and mothers eagerly ac- 
cepted the advice of charitable visitors 
and settlement workers in taking bet- 
ter care of their children, in order 
thereby to gain the coveted prize, not 
so much for the money itself, as for 
the honor of being able to present a 
surviving child as evidence of their 
maternal care. 

A similar pian has been found to 
work well elsewhere. 

“Prizes have been offered by muni- 
cipalities to mothers who nursed their 
own children. Women working in 
families have, in some localities, been 
permitted, without loss of wages, to go 
to their homes once in the forenoon 
and once in the afternoon to nurse 
children, and after the birth of the 
child have been allowed longer leave 
of absence on pay or part pay, if there 
was a doctor's certificate to the effect 
that they were nursing their children. 
It would seem as tho such paltry con- 
siderations would not mean much in a 
matter like this that involved the 
deepest maternal feelings. Unfortu- 
nately, instincts have been to a great 
extent crowded to the wall in our mod- 
ern sophisticated life and the conse- 
quence has not been so much of happi- 
ness as seemed to be promised. There 
appears to be no doubt, however, that 
it is a voluntary refusal and not inca- 
pacity which is leading mothers to sub- 
ject their children in such large pro- 
portions to all the dangers consequent 
upon artificial rather than natural feel- 
ing.” 

Why will not some benevolently dis- 
posed millionaires like Mrs. Russel] 
Sage, or Miss Helen Gould, or Andrew 
Carnegie, or John D. Rockefeller offer 
such a reward to all ntrsing mothers 
of New York City, and thereby reduce 
the mortality of infants one-half, and 
check this prevailing form of negative 
infanticide? 

H. B. B. 





ENGLISHWOMEN WELCOMED IN 


POLITICS. 





When the Government's bill for 
enabling women, whether married or 
single, to be elected as members of 
Borough or County Councils, and to 
be elevated to the aldermanic bench, 
and to hold the office of Mayor witk- 
ou- also becoming magistrates, was in- 
treduced into the House of Lords, it 
wus very graciously received, but there 
was an ominous suggestion that the 
entrance of women into Town Coun- 
cils should not be by election, but by 
co-option, Such a proposition could 
not be entertained by the Government 
for a moment. Either it is desirable 
that women should sit in Town Coun- 
cils or it is not. If they are not to sit 
there, that ends the matter. But if 
they are to sit, the only rational 
method of sending them there is by 
precisely the same means as in the 
ease of men. Reflection has convinced 
Lord Lansdowne that this is the 
wisest course, and he accordingly did 
not support Lord Monk-Bretton’s pro- 
posal to substitute co-option for elec- 
tion. In the course of the debate it 
was recognized that te co-opt women 
would be to place them in a position 
of inferior influence. They would have 
no weight of public opinion at their 
back, and their views would conse- 
quently be lightly set aside. If they 
were simply nominated to serve on 
committees where matters to be dealt 
with upon which their special knowl- 
edge might be deemed of exceptional 
value, the committees might treat them 
with all possible respect, but they 
would have no opportunity of urging 
their views upon the Council, and it 
is the Council that is the ruling au- 
thority. The Duke of Northumberland 
stood almost alone in thinking that 
women would lose rather than gain in 
influence by engaging in political con- 
tests, and that all the legislation that 
is designed to utilize their services in 
the administration of public affairs is 
bad from beginning to end. There was 
a time, and that not very long ago, 
when these ideas were almost univer- 
sal. Now they are obsolete, and by 73 
to 46 the Lords decided to admit 
women to Town and County Councils 
if they are elected to serve there. But 
they most inconsistently drew the line 
at the Mayor’s chair, in which their 
lordships declined by 61 votes to 49 to 
allow women to sit. The probability 
is, however, that logic will let them 
get there if the male aldermen and 
willing.—Liverpool 


councillors are 


Daily Post. 





MRS. AVERY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





Quite the club affair in San Fran- 
cisco this week was the reception giv- 
en to Mrs. Rachael Foster Avery, first 
vice-president of the National Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association, and to Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, first president of 
the Massachusetts College Equal Suf- 
frage League. 

The reception was held at the home 
of Mrs. Austin Sperry, 2100 Pacific 
avenue, and a smart crush filled the 
rooms from two to five. 

Mrs. Avery is a soft-voiced, hand- 
some woman with a personality. Her 
work of a quarter of a century has 
developed in her a fine understanding 
of men and women, which she puts to 
good use in her talks. 

Just having returned from Europe, 
she has this to say about political 
equality there and here: 

“Europe is far ahead of us in mat- 
ters of equal suffrage, although the 
movement began here. As an Ameri- 
can I am sorry to admit we are not 
in the lead, although I rejoice at the 
progress made by the women of other 
lands. Finland is in the front rank 
and England comes next. In Finland 
the women are members of Parlia- 
ment. India is also making rapid 
progress. This is my first visit to 
San Francisco in 30 years, and I am 
pleased to find so keen an interest 
among women in political equality, es- 
pecially the younger women.” 

Mrs. Avery leaves for the East on 
Friday, but Mrs. Park will remain a 
few days longer. Mrs. Park is a very 
pretty young woman, and an engaging 
speaker. ‘Tis said that she was one 
of the cleverest women at Radcliffe.— 
The Western Woman. 





THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S EX 
CHANGE. 





“Better food for the business women 
of New York City,” is the latest 
watchword of the Business Woman’s 
Exchange. This organization, formed 
last April, has leased an old New York 
mansion, and will convert the parlors 
into luncheon and rest rooms for busi- 
ness girls and women. The house is 
pleasant and homelike; very lately 
vacated because of the inroads of 
trade in that neighborhood. It will 
make a welcome noontime resort, es- 
pecially for women who are alone in 
New York. 

The Business Woman's Exchange is 
a co-operative organization, managed 
by business women. The luncheon en- 
terprise is not upon a charitable basis. 
No contributions of money, supplies, 
or services are to be solicited. It is to 
be managed upon the basis of giving 
full value for everything received, and 
there will be nothing to compromise 
the independence of the women who 
go there. The Domo Club (the At 
Home Club), a part of the Business 
Woman's Exchange, is to have special 
oversight of the rest and luncheon 
rooms. 





THE RED CROSS CONFERENCE. 





There was held in London recently 
the eighth International Conference of 
Red Cross Societies, that being the 
first occasion that such a conference 
has taken place in an Anglo-Saxon 
country. Delegates to the number of 
more than a hundred and fifty attend- 
ed the conference, whose sittings 
were held under the presidency of 
Field Marshal Earl Roberts. A pri- 
vate meeting of the special commis- 
sion preceded the formal opening of 
the conference, and in the afternoon 
the Marchioness of Lansdowne gave 
a reception to the delegates at Lans- 
downe House. During the afternoon 
and evening an opportunity was af- 
forded those attending the conference 
of visiting the Red Cross Exhibition 
organized at Earl's Court. The re- 
sumption of the conference next day 
was followed by a luncheon given by 
Lord Burton at Chesterfield House. 
On Thursday the proceedings were 
confined to a morning session, the 
reason being that the delegates, by 
the invitation of his Majesty the King, 
devoted the afternoon to a visit to 
Windsor Castle. On _ returning to 
town the delegates attended a recep- 
tion at the Mansion House by the 
Lord Mayor, and on the day follow- 
ing a banquet was given in their hon- 
or by the Council of the British Red 
Cross Society at the Hotel Cecil. The 
sitting on Saturday brought the con- 
ference to a close and on that day 
the delegates were received by their 
Majesties the King and Queen at 
Buckingham Palace. 


American Women’s Appreciation. 

The first organization to extend wel- 
come to the delegates was the Soci- 
ety of American Women in London, 
whose members entertained represen- 
tatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Japan and Switzer- 
land at a luncheon at the Hotel Ce- 
cil. Mrs. Webster Glynes, the soci-" 
ety’s president, was in the chair, and 
others present included his Excellen- 
cy the American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Amy Lady Pel- 
ly, Admiral and Mrs. Chadwick, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Ridgely Carter, Command- 
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er and Mrs. Gibbons, Captain and 
Mrs. Cloman, Mr. Lydig Hoyt; the 
American Consul-General, Mr. Robert 
J. Wynne and Mrs. Wynne, Mrs. C. 
Theodore Williams, Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick, Mrs. Van Anderson, and 
Mrs. Rosen, wife of Dr. Rosen, the 
German Minister in Tangier. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Louise Sewall Cabot. 





We regret to record the death on 
Aug. 10, of Mrs. Louise 8S. Cabot, 
widow of the late Edward C. Cabot, 
of Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Cabot was the 
younger daughter of Samuel E. Se- 
wall, whose noble services to the anti- 
slavery and woman suffrage causes 
will not soon be forgotten, and of his 
wife, Louisa Winslow, of Portland, 
Me., and was worthy of her ancestry. 
Of singular loveliness of person and 
of character, she was a staunch and 
loyal friend, with quick and unfailing 
sympathy, rare warmth of affection, 
perfect truthfulness, simplicity, and 
frankness. The courage and serenity 
with which she bore herself during 
her recent prolonged invalidism, and 
the sunny cheerfulness with which she 
greeted her friends un to the very last, 
were as genuine and unaffected as 
every act of her pure and fragrant life. 

Mrs. Cabot leaves two sons and a 
daughter, the latter of whom _ she 
named for her sister, Dr. Lucy Sewall, 
one of the pioneer women physicians 
of Boston. It is needless to add that 
she was a strong believer in woman 
suffrage, and proud of her father's 
/life-long devotion to the cause. 

F. J. G. 





THE LUCY STONE CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 





Woman suffrage clubs in many 
parts of the country were yesterday 
celebrating the birthday of Lucy 
Stone, and particularly the Massachu- 
setts clubs made a_ pilgrimage to 
Lucy’s birthplace, the old farm near 
West Brookfield, where she grew to 
womanhood, and greatly surprised her 
excellent and old-fashioned parents 
by exhibiting ideas of her own, and 
acting upon them. Why the cele- 
brators call this the 90th anniversary 
we cannot tell, for according to all 
accounts, including the latest—a pam- 
phlet issued by the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of Massachusetts,—she 
was born August 13, 1818, and would 
therefore be 89 years old were she still 
living, instead of 90. Still that’s of no 
moment,—the woman lived, and did 
her work beautifully and nobly, and 
left a memory as sweet as the arbutus 
she plucked as a girl on Worcester 
County hills. She has been called 
“the morning star” of the woman suf- 
frage movement, and indeed she was 
always shining in the firmament of 
that cause, and light signalized her 
appearance in its behalf, wherever she 
came. She headed the call for the 
first national woman's rights conven- 
tion, held in Worcester in 1850, and 
Susan B. Anthony, the great protagon- 
ist of woman's rights, said that read- 
ing the reports of that convention in 
the New York Tribune converted her 
to woman suffrage. There had been 
local woman’s rights conventions be- 
fore this, in New York and Ohio, and 
there were ardent advocates in the 
field of better laws and juster for 
women, but the Worcester convention 
marked the outset of the national 
movement. 

The story of Lucy Stone’s life marks 
a change in the position of woman so 
wonderful that our masculine civiliza- 
tion has not yet gotten used to it, and 
men still manifest a certain amaze- 
ment at the insistence of women, and 
at their constant progress. They have 
not wonted themselves even to the 
phenomenon of the college woman, of 
the woman who lives her own life, 
chooses her calling, enters the profes- 
sions, runs steamboats and_ shops, 
pleads before courts, preaches in pul- 
pits. Every now and again we hear 
such a note as Francis Stone’s when 
his daughter resolved to go to college: 
“Is the girl crazy?” And yet nowa- 
dtys Francis Stone would not make 
his daughter pick berries and nuts to 
get money to buy books—he would 
begrudge, but he would help. Yes, 
things have changed; owing no 
small measure to Lucy Stone, who 
made her way through Oberlin, the 
only college that in 1843, when she 
was 25, would admit women to its 
privileges. And 1848 is not so very 
long ago,—there are yet men in active 
life who can remember as far back as 
that. It is as really a romance as if 
it had blood and thunder in it, in- 
stead of simply the emancipation of 
half the human race. Well is it to 
commemorate the birth of this woman. 
—Springfield Republican. 


in 





COULD DIRECT THE MINT. 





Miss Margaret V. Kelly, employed 
in the mint bureau of the treasury de- 
partment, has been given an increase 
in salary from $1600 to $2000 a year. 
Miss Kelly is said to be the first wo- 
man governmental employee to re- 
ceive such high compensation. It was 
given to her by Secretary of the 
Treasury Cortelyou solely because her 
work entitled her to it. 

George E. Roberts, the retiring di- 
rector of the mint, called the atten- 





tion of Mr. Cortelyou to Miss Kelly’s 
business qualifications and devotion 
to duty, and although few women in 
the government service receive more 
than $1600, he thought Miss Kelly’s 
work demanded more. 

Director Roberts is reported as say- 
ing that Miss Kelly was entitled to 
all she was receiving or could get. 
He further stated that without ques- 
tion she would be able to fill the po- 
sition of director of the mint without 
any trouble. He said she was thor- 
oughly capable, that she knew as 
much about the business as any one 
around the place and that she was 
more fitted for a business life than 
any woman he had ever known. “She 
won her position solely on her abil- 
ity,” said the director. 





WOMEN AGAINST CHICAGO CHAR- 
TER. 





The men of Chicago are to vote in 
September for or against the accept- 
ance of the new city charter. 

The committee for the extension 
of municipal suffrage to the women 
of Chicago has declared against the 
charter, and adopted resolutions 
signed by Ellen M. Henrotin, Jane 
Addams, Florence Holbrook, Iva G. 
Wooden, Margaret Dreier Robins and 
Ella S. Stewart. 

The resolutions protest against the 
charter because: 

It does not provide for woman suf- 
frage. 

Its civic service provisions permit 
discrimination On account of sex. 


Its school board is made ap- 
pointive inst 4 of elective, thus de- 
barring we from the local school 


suffrage which the State law pro- 
vides. 

[The mer of Chicago on a refer- 
endum several years ago, voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of making 
the school board elective, but the new 
charter is drawn up in defiance of 
their expressed will.] 

It provides an increase of one-third 
upon the broad general base of taxa- 
tion. It also gives full power to the 
city council to impose special license 
charges, which are an indirect tax- 
ation that falls most heavily upon 
small business people. This heavy 
increase in taxation will be chiefly 
paid by the small home-owners of 
Chicago. Many of these home-owners 
are women. None of these women 
were represented in providing this 
increased taxation which they must 
pay, and none of them will be con- 
sulted in the expenditure of this 
revenue imposed and collected with- 
out their consent. 

It provides no method of amend- 
ment whereby these injustices can 
be righted, except through the initi- 
ative of the city council, in which 
women have no representation. 





FOOT-BINDING IN CHINA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Under the head of “Must Stop Bind- 
ing Girls’ Feet,” you make the state- 
ment in regard to foot-binding: “The 
coolies, farmers, fishermen and work- 
ing classes in general do not follow 
the practice, for the women must 
work, sometimes being almost 
slaves.” Also, you say, “The new or- 
der of the Grand Council was pleasing 
to the Empress, and she pointedly 
told some of the Nobles and Man- 
derins who happened to visit her at 
the time, that she would personally 
see that the order was observed in 
her own household. This caused con- 
sternation, for no high-born woman of 
China would think of not having her 
feet bound.” 

Because the Woman’s Journal is 
authority on the subject of woman 
and her place in the world as it is 
and ought to be, I beg leave to cor- 
rect three mistakes in the foregoing 
statements: 

1. Foot-binding is universal in all 
classes except Manchus. In the south, 
certain working women have unbound 
feet, and as that was the first part of 
China to come to the notice of 
other countries, the statement that 
only ladies had bound feet became 
general. I have traveled over a good 
part of the Chilili and Shantung prov- 
inces, out beyond the Great Wall, and 
part way up the Yangtsi and have 
seen women of all classes, and at all 
kinds of labor, and the bound foot 
was everywhere—only' the _ richer 
class and the prostitutes’ feet are 
bound smaller. I have inquired of 
others who have been in other parts 
of China, and they all bear testimony 
to the same fact. 2 

2. “Sometimes being almost 
slaves.” Even marriage in China— 
to quote Dr. A. P. Martin, than whom 
there is no higher authority on Chi 
nese customs—is slavery. He says, 
“What is a wife or a concubine but a 
slave, as long as a husband has power 
to divorce or sell her at will, with or 
without provocation?” 

But, aside from marriage, there is 
a regular system of slavery in opera- 
tion all the time, and thousands of 
Chinese girls are bought and sold like 
cattle all over China, a very large 
per cent. of them for immoral pur- 
poses. 

Practically all the females of a 
Chinese family are at the disposal of 
the males, except the mother of 
grown sons. 

3. The rulers of China are Man- 
chus, and no Manchu woman ever has 
bound feet, hence the force of the 





whole article is liable to be lost be- 
cause of the statements in the last 
paragraph. 
Rachel Benn, M. D. 
Priscilla Bennett Hospital. 
Tai-an, China. 





CHILDREN’S HEALTH IN BOSTON 
SCHOOLS. 





A commission of five expert physic- 
ians was appointed by the Boston 
School Committee in June, 1906, “To 
report their opinion as to the desirable 
length of session, periods of recess, 
curriculum, and on all other matters 
relating to the health of children at- 


tending the first three grades.” They 
report as follows: 
The children in the first three 


grades are from five to eight years ot 
age. Some of them have had kinder- 
gzarten training, but the majority have 
not. They appeared as a whole bright 
and intelligent, earnest in their work, 
interested and enthusiastic. Their ap- 
pearance made a most favorable im- 
pression, and was suggestive of ex- 
cellent health. We were forcibly im- 
pressed with the variations in size oc- 
curring in the same classrooms, but 
the smaller children did not compare 
unfavorably with the larger in the ap- 
pearance of health or mental vigor. 
Even in the poorer sections of the city 
we were impressed with the good 
physical condition of the children. At 
play during recess the children gave 
evidence of the joy of youthful health, 
and returned to the schoolrooms in- 
vigorated and enlivened. The manner 
of performing the physical exercises in 
the schoolroom was such as denoted a 
satisfactory physical condition. Some 
teachers seemed to inspire their chil- 
dren very greatly; others to possess 
almost no inspiration, and the tone of 
the schoolroom and the physical de- 
meanor of the children corresponded 
strikingly to this inspiration or lack 
of it. 

As between the morning and after- 
noon sessions, the children appeared 
physically more alert in the morving. 
We could determine very little evt- 
dence of fatigue in this session. Sure- 
ly not enough to retard the work or 
call for any change in program. Even 
on stormy days the morning session 
was not usually fatiguing. In some 
of the older school buildings, badly lo- 
eated for daylight, and without, or 
with very inadequate, artificial I'ght, 
the children became somewhat rest- 
less towards noon. 

The afternoon session presented a 
different picture. In early fall and 
spring months the hours are from two 
to four; during the late fall and winter 
months from half-past one to halt- 
past three. During the first hour the 
children are active and attentive, but 
noticeably less so than in the morn- 
ing session. Yet this hour, the teach- 
ers feel, is of value. In this first hour 
the children are attentive, and show 
little evidence of fatigue. The last 
hour is different. In «ll the grades the 
pupils become restless, inattentive, 
and show unmistakable signs of dis- 
tress. This is particularly true in the 
first grade. On stormy or cloudy days 
this restlessness and inability to fix 
the attention are even more marked, 
and oftentimes the scheduled work is 
abandoned. ‘This is the child’s ex-! 
pression of beginning fatigue, and is 
a signal of distress which ought to be 
observed. In recognition of this after- 
noon fatigue, the teachers have so ar- 





ranged their schedules that only the 
easiest subjects are taken up. In the 


very hot days of late spring, the teach- 
ers informed us the children become 
too tired in the afternoon to remain in 
the schoolrooms without evidence of 
great fatigue. On such days it would 
seem wise to dismiss the school. 





MIDDLE-CLASS DECAY. 





The great strength of England has 
always lain in the class who are 
called commons or commoners. Gold- 
smith says that princes and peers are 
to be made by a breath, but a peasant- 
ry, a middle class, is the growth of 
ages, and when once decadent, can 
never be replaced. A striking article 
in the Westminster Review (London) 
is founded upon the thesis that the 
great middle class of England are de- 
clining in everything that makes for 
high character, simplicity of motive 
and exalted principle. W. R. Alexan- 
der, who writes the article cited, re- 
marks: 

“No one who diligently studies the 
signs of the times can fail to observe 
that the conditions of modern life in 
England are producing a change in 
the character of the people, a change 
which is especially noticeable among 
the middle classes in our large towns. 
Men are becoming more shrewd, more 
prudent, more businesslike, and in a 
negative sense more correct; they are 
becoming less courageous, less impul- 
sive, less emotional, and in a word 
less human. This is largely due to 
the increasing complexity of the 
mechanism of life. There is a me- 
chanical spirit abroad.—From the Lit- 
erary Digest. 





CHILD WIDOWS IN INDIA. 





The census of 1901 reported the 
number of child widows in India 
under fifteen years of age as 391,147, 
and 19,487 of these as under five years. 
They are the most wretched class in 
India, the victims of aimost incredible 
cruelty, as if somehow responsible for | 





the death of him to whom they were 
married or betrothed. Twenty years 
ago American women formed an as- 
sociation to aid the high-caste Hindu 
lady, herself a widow, whom the in- 
articulate cry of these sufferers had 
aroused to befriend them—Ramabai, 
the most highly educated woman in 
India, entitled for her learning “the 
Pandita.” At the twentieth annual 
meeting of the American Ramabai As- 
sociation, its president, Dr, Hall, re- 
cently returned from his Indian lec- 
tureship, gave an account of his visit 
to Kedgaon in the Bombay district, 
where Ramabai’s great institution is 
located. Her home for  high-caste 
child widows, the Sharada Sadan, is 
the original nucleus of a great family 
now numbering nearly 1500 girls, 
many of them rescued from famine 
and orphanage. Here are imparted an 
education and a training in domestic 
arts and industries, which fit for lives 
of light and leading, as wives and 
mothers or teachers among their coun- 
trywomen. Dr. Hall said: “I have 
seen many bodies of students in many 
zirts of the world, but I do not re- 
member any body of students in which 
the average for beauty, for intellec- 
tual vivacity, for womanly charm, was 
higher than in the group of* young 
girls gathered there as students of the 
Sharada Sadan.” Ramabai'’s daugh- 
ter, Manoramabai, is its vice-principal. 
While there has never been any prose- 
lyting, a large majority of its 155 pu- 
pils have become Christians. Rama- 
bai’s girls have carried her influence 
into many parts of India and her 
work attracts to Kadgaon during the 
cool months almost daily visitors from 
America, Australia, and England. Dr. 
Hall speaks of her as “a marvelous 
personality one of the most 
commanding and extraordinary wom- 
en of her time,” Tie present threat- 
ening aspect of public affairs in India 
he considers is due to opposition to 
the British bureaucracy, not to dis- 
loyalty to the British throne, Still, it 
is “a stormy time,” which he regards 
as appealing to Ramabai'’s well wish- 
ers to stand by the heavily burdened 
There are 


leader in her great work. 
now some 5) circles or societies of 
these. The treasurer is Mr. Curtis 


Chipman, Boylston street, Boston. 





WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS. 





In the entire list of admissions to 
practice at the bar, just made public, 
there is not one woman among the 
more than 150 new attorneys. Ofthe 
92 doctors of medicine passed by the 
State Board of Registration, 10 are 
women. 

The alignment of the sexes in the 
professions seems to be turning in 
the direction of natural aptitude and 
sympathetic development. The prac- 
tice of law is not a congenial occupa- 
tion for women unless in exceptional 
cases. Few have the temperament 
and the disposition to find in it hap- 
piness or achieve success. 

On the other hand, the healing art 
offers to women a career in which 
their natural intuitions and their deli- 
cate perceptions constitute invaluable 
aids to science.—Boston Post. 





TAKING A DIP. 





Women bathers may be divided into} 
two classes, those who do not care 
how they look if they can get a good 
swim and those who do not care how 
they swim, or whether they swim at 
all, and in fact prefer not to swim, if 
only they can look pretty. Some of 
them adopt strange methods in their 
desire to secure the latter result. At 
one fashionable Connecticut resort, 
this summer, there is a woman who 
considers a Paris hat the proper 
method of topping off her costume. 
The hat she wears is a beautiful crea- 
tion of lace and roses, red roses to 
match her red silk bathing suit, and 
it nearly breaks the hearts of poorer 
women to see it bobbing over the salt 
sea waves, in imminent danger of be- 
ing splashed. For this womar really 
goes into the water—she does not loll 
on the beach as most dressed up 
bathers do. “The floating flower gar- 
den” they call her, and the other 
bathers make bets as to how long 
the roses will last. The skeptical de- 
clare that she renews them every 
day, but however she does it, she 
keeps the hat intact. ° 

It is curious what different ideas 
women have as to the propriety of 
drying one’s hair in the public eye, 
on the beach, after a dip. Some con- 
sider it vulgar, if not absolutely im- 
moral, to do it, but there is another 
faction that thinks the women who 
think that very silly indeed. It is 
odd that the members of this latter 
faction almost invariably possess 
glorious hair. 

The bathing suits shown in the 
shops this year are so uniformly cor- 
rect and sober that it is a matter of 
wonder whence come the startling 
suits occasionally seen at the seaside 
—suits that make the very waves 
curl up and bashfully retreat. The 
wearers must evolve them out of 
their inner consciousness, for they 
are not sold in the shops. “No checks 
or polka-dots this year,” said one 
saleswoman across a pile of black 
silk bathing suits. “That is about the 
most stylish thing,” and she nodded 
at a smiling “wax lady” with mar- 
celled hair who sat, dry and comfort- 
able, in a glass case, clad in a dark 
blue bathing suit. Perpendicular 
tucks in the upper garment made a 
girdle effect about the waist. 

“She looks as if she laced,” said 


one shopper, and the saleswoman an- 
swered: 

“Well, lots of bathers do. It makes 
a suit like that look a lot better.” 

Saucy little bathing caps come in 
pale blue and white checks. They 
are of rubber, but they are cut after 
the fashion of Shaker bonnets and 
look just like them. The shoes are 
not noticeably clumsy which is the 
most that can be said for any bath- 
ing shoe, but it is to be remarked 
that girls with pretty feet are not 
concerned about shoes. Pretty feet 
and ankles do not seem to require 
anything but just silk stockings, with 
no shoes at all. It may not prove so 
nice, being without shoes, if the oth- 
er bathers suggest a wading party 
over a rocky bottom a mile away, 
but shoes are clumsy to the eye and 
a weight in swimming. 

A startling suit that appeared on 
the beach at New London last sum- 
mer was made of awning cloth. It 
had broad pink and white stripes, and 
the wearer, who was thin, rose drip- 
ping out of the sea like an animated 
barber's pole. She said the thing that 
endeared that suit to her was that 
awning cloth never wears out, the 
suit was a family possession; it had 
descended to her from an aunt, whose 
life was saved by it once when she 
was attacked by a shark in Florida 
waters, and she expected to bequeath 
it to her little daughter. 

Almost anything will answer for 
bathing suits, but certain kinds of 
flannel. A dear old philanthropic wo- 
man bought some cheap blue flannel 
at a bargain sale last spring, had 
some suits made up, and sent them 
to a seaside home for shopgirls. The 
first time those girls came in from a 
dip and started to dress there arose 
a wail from the bathhouses: “Are 
you all blue?” demanded a shocked 
voice from one compartment, and the 
other compartments chorused: “Yes, 
and it won't come off!” 

Clothes—except clothes that dye 
you—are really of no consequence 
compared with the sea. There are 
women who stroll down to the beach 
corseted under their elaborate bath- 
ing suits, powdered and manicured, 
and think of their hair even while 
they are looking at the breakers roll- 
ing in. They do not know the joy 
of the sea. To know that is to get 
up in the early morning, get into any 
old bathing suit and then into a canoe, 
glide out over the green waters while 
the mists are lifting and the white 
sails in the distance are catching one 
by one, the gleam of the rising sun; 
then to ship the paddle and fasten the 
canoe and dive into the clear rippling 
water. That is joy. Almost as de- 
lightful is a swim by moonlight, when 
the water is dim and mysterious and 
you can follow the path of the moon’s 
light on the surface until you get 
weary—or frightened—and begin to 
long for the land. If it were not that 
crabs seem to have a fondness for 
coming forth in the moonlight this 
time for bathing would be almost the 
best of all—New York Tribune. 





HUMOROUS. 





Tommie: “Auntie bought a pair of 
gloves, today.” Auntie: “Did she, 
Tommy? What are they, kids?” Tom- 
mie: “No, indeed; they’re men’s.” 





“I know something,” observed Jack. 
“IT know why they call idols idols. 
It's because they sit upon pedestals 
all day long, not doing a thing.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 





“Don’t you know, Bobbie, that God 
heard everything that you and Willie 
said?” 

“Mother, do you mean to say that 
God would listen to a conversation 
that wasn’t meant for him to hear?” 





“Pat,” said one man to the other, 
“can you tell me why they always 
have a rooster and niver a hen on 


the top iv thim barns?” “Sure,” re- 
plied Pat, “an’ it must be because av 
the difficulty they'd have had in col- 


lecting the eggs.’—Chicago Daily 
News. 
Society leader—What! Is there a 


report out that I am going to marry 
Col. Gazoop? Why, I don’t even know 
him. 

Matronly friend—That proves noth- 
ing, my dear. I have been married to 
Dr. Permangan for 37 years, and I 
don’t know him even yet.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





“You must write me lots of postal 
cards while I am away in the country 


for the summer,” said one young 
woman. 

“Why postal cards?” inquired the 
other. 


“Oh, to make it more pleasant and 
sociable. The postmaster takes an 
interest in you and everybody is will- 
ing to go after your mail if you have 
plenty of cards in it.”—Washington 
Star. 





Brown's cheerfulness was a source 
of admiration to his friends. 

The climax came when, in a rail- 
road accident, both his feet were so 
badly crushed that they had to be 
amputated. 

Sympathetic friends gathered from 
all quarters. “Guess you are pretty 
well discouraged, aren't you, with 
both feet cut off?" ventured one. 

But Brown’ smiled wanly, 
said:— 

“They were always cold, 


and 


” 


anyway! 





—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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THE GREEN INN. 





By Theodosia Garrison. 





I sicken of men’s company— 
The crowded tavern’s din, 
Where all day long with oaths and 


song 
Sit they who entrance win; 
So come I out from noise and rout 
To rest in God’s Green Inn. 


Here none may mock an empty purse 
Or ragged coat and poor, 

But Silence waits within the gates, 
And Peace beside the door; 

The weary guest is welcomest, 
The richest pays no score. 


The roof is high and arched and blue, 
The floor is spread with pine; 

On my four walls the sunlight falls 
In golden flecks and fine; 

And swift and fleet, on noiseless feet 
The Four Winds bring me wine. 


Upon my board they set their store— 
Great drinks mixt cunningly, 

Wherein the scent of furze is blent 
With odor of the sea, 

As from a cup I drink it up 
To thrill the veins of me. 


It’s I will sit in God’s Green Inn 
Unvexed by man or ghost, 
Yet ever fed and comforted, 
Companioned by mine host, 
And watched at night by that white 
light 
High-swung from coast to coast. 


O, yeu who in the House of Strife 
Quarrel and game and sin, 

Come out and see what cheer may be 
For starveling souls and thin, 

Who come at last from drought and 

fast 
To sit in God’s Green Inn! 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 





Mrs. Harriet A. Eager and Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland lately addressed 
fourteen meetings on Cape Cod. Some 
of the meetings were addressed by 
both ladies; others by one only. At 
every place, new members were added 
to the suffrage clubs, and at Chatham 
a new club was organized with 4 
members, including the most influen- 
tial persons in the town. At Brewster, 
Mrs. Eager, who conducts a very suc- 
cessful Sunday School class in New- 
ton, was invited to give a twenty 
minutes’ “blackboard exercise” at the 
Baptist Sunday School in the after- 
noon, and to speak at the church in 
the evening. All the grown persons 
who had been present in the afternoon 
came to hear her in the evening, and 
some of the children. Ministers of 
various denominations, even including 
some who were not suffragists, were 
eage: to have these gifted ladies oc- 
cupy their pulpits. All our readers 
will be sorry to learn that Mrs. Boland 
is temporarily laid up with an attack 
of laryngitis, in consequence of her 
exertions in the cause. 





a California. 
Pasadena, Aug, 12, 1907. 
Editor Woman's Journal; 

Mills College for Women is located 
at Pasadena. It has been known and 
honored for 20 years as the woman's 
college of the Pacific coast. 

The institution was established as a 
seminary in 1871 by Dr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus T. Mills, who brought to their 


task an educational experience of 
more than 20 years. Dr. Mills was a 
graduate of Williams College and 


Theological Seminary, and an 
intimate friend of President Mark 
Hopkins. Mrs. Mills was one of the 
earliest graduates of Holyoke in the 
days of Mary Lyon. She is a woman 
of remarkable executive capacity, of 
lofty purposes, and of high educational] 
ideals. 

In 1885, because of the growth of 
the institution, its largely increased 
facilities, and its evident opportunity, 
a complete college course was added 
and application was made for a col- 
lege charter. At that time the name 
of the institution was changed to 
Mills College and Seminary. 

Her teachers, among whom are to 
be found Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, and 
Wellesley women, and graduates of 
Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia, are among the strongest teach- 
ers upon the coast, the work done at 
Mills being given full credit in both 
of our great universities. 


Union 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Oct. 16 will be “Suffrage Day” at 
the coming Food Fair in Boston. 


The Chicago University students 
who are working their way through 
college last year earned $66,000. 

Maine Suffrage Day at Old Orchard 
Was a great success. Full particu- 
lars next week. 

The summer address of Col. T. W. 
Higginson is Dublin, N. H., not Der- 
by, as misprinted last week. 

Robert Burns never had a govern- 
ment pension, but his two aged grand- 
daughters have just been pensioned. 


Senator Frederic C. Howe of Cleve- | 
land will introduce a bill for full 
suffrage into the Ohio Senate next 
winter. 

In three years our navy will be 
doubled; but that is nothing of which 
to be proud.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 








| shall 


As many as 20,000 cygnets are 
killed every year to make powder 
puffs, besides innumerable young 
eider ducks and wild geese. 


In Chicago five men die to every 
two women. This seems to prove 
that the soda fountain is healthier 
than the saloon—N. Y. American. 


An English church is soon to have a 
window paid for by shilling contribu- 
tions from women of the name of 
Mary in all parts of the world. 


A woman dentist lately plugged a 
hole in an elephant’s tooth, using $70 
worth of gold to do it. A few days 
later some one stole the gold. He 
must have been a daring thief. 


The Chicago board of education is 
now completely businessfied, or as 
Miss Haley would say, ‘“Bussified,”’ 
and opportunity is ripe for business.— 
N. E. Journal of Education, 


Mrs. Hannah Simpson Sperry, presi- 
dent of the California E. 8S. A., lately 
gave a reception at her home in San 
Francisco in honor of Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery and Mrs. Charles Park. 


Mrs. Clara G. Esson has accepted a 
call as assistant pastor of the Rodney 
Christian Church, Albina, Portland, 
Oregon. She is Portland's first woman 
pastor, Mrs. Esson will enter on her 
duties Sept. 1, 


Mrs. L. C. Shloes, ot Olathe, cor- 
responding secretary of the Kansas 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
calls our attention to the fact that the 
present president of the State Iedera- 
tion is Mrs. Eustace H. Brown, not 
Mrs. Mary Vance Humphreys. 


As age comes on, I can cheer my 
own wintry days with sunbeams gath- 
ered from the spring-time of young 
people and from the smiling faces of 
children. This will save me from the 
shame of casting a shadow across 
their life: the light in my face will be 
a reflection of their own.—Charles G. 
Ames. 


The Duchess of Marlborough, who 
was christened Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
has added to her London charities a 
home for the wives of prisoners serv- 
ing sentences. This, with a day 
nursery, also for’ prisoners’ wives 
who have babies, and which has been 
in working order for some time, is 
soon to be dedicated by the Bishop 
of London. 


has graduated a 
number of Japanese young women, 
and now the Chinese are showing 
their preference for that seat of learn- 
ing. Several Chinese women have 
recently started for the United States 
to obtain a college education. They 
have gone through Chinese schools 
and will enter Vassar to follow the 
higher courses of study. 


Vassar College 


Anne Josephe Roubay is believed to 
be the only person now living who 
has spoken with Napoleon. She is a 
resident of Ligny, near where the 
Prussians were defeated in battle just 
before Waterloo was fought, and the 
great Corsican had his headquarters 
on her mother’s farm, and sent the 
little girl into the woods before the 
battle began, so that she would be out 
of danger, 


A school in which women and girls | 
learn housework, trade or any 
suitable business which will “enable 
them to earn an independent and an 
honorable living and teach them the | 
nobility and dignity of industrial la- 
bor,” is a provision in the will of the 
late Frank B. Cotton, the Brookline 
banker. The estate is $500,000, about 
half of which is left in trust to ben- 
eficiaries. After the death of these 
beneficiaries the residue of the estate 
goes to the founding of the school. 


One of the happiest features of the 
women’s movement is its appearance 
and growth in what seemed the most 
unpromising countries. In Pekin, for 
instance, the widow of a Chinese of- 
ficial is carrying on a woman’s paper, 
which is mainly devoted to the discus- 
sion of women’s interests. The ex- 
cellence of its other contents, how- 
ever—its foreign and general news, 
criticisms, ete..—causes it to be read 
eagerly by men as well as women, 
and it thus forms a valuable means 
of awakening general interest in the 
subject. 

Marie Corelli's popularity in Eng- 
land is evidenced by the fact that a 
publisher recently advertised fourteen 
of her novels with the statement of 
the number of editions each had 
reached. Some of the highest are: 
“Temporal Power,” 150th thousand; 
“The Sorrows of Satan,” 52d edition; 
“Barabbas,”’ 42d edition; ‘“Thelma,” 
26th edition; “A Romance of Two 
Worlds,” 27th edition; “The Mighty 
Atom,” 26th edition; “Vendetta,” 25th 
edition; “‘Ardath,” 17th edition. Of 
the publishers list the lowest, “Boy,” 
has reached its 9th edition. 


Lady Haberton says: “To go up and 
down stairs without fatigue would, in 
itself, be the freeing of thousands of 
women from an intolerable daily hard- 
ship. And it is clothes and not the 
stairs that cause the trouble, though 
women do not realize this, as they re- 
fuse to make the experiment of trying 
a different style of clothing. And it 
is the same with all they do. They 


‘talk of freedom, and remain bound 


themselves, and, as far as possible, 
try to bind others to one of the most 
harassing forms of slavery that hu- 
man ingenuity can invent.” 

“In England the best preachers go 
into the slums,” said Miss Mary J. 
Hepburn of Leeds, England, in a talk 
at the Desplaines camp meeting of 





the Methodist Episcopal Church. “In 
this country,” she continued, “almost 
anything will do for the poorer classes. 
The English furnish the best music 
and provide the finest halls for the 
work among the people with the few- 
est advantages, where, of course, it 
is most needed.” Miss Hepburn’s ad- 
dress was part of a special deacon- 
ess’s meeting. 


The production of sweated goods, 
from the human (humane) point of 
view, is not production at all, but 
waste. If the employer takes from 
the workers week by week more than 
his wages restore to them, he grad- 
ually reduces them to the state of in- 
dustrial parasites on the wages of rela- 
tives and the gifts of charitable as- 
sociations, or else her standard of liv- 
ing is so low that she is continually 
losing her vitality and tending to be- 
come a charge upon the community 
in a hospital or a poorhouse, 


The advice given by a client to Sir 
Walter Scott in lieu of a fee was em- 
bodied by his genial counsel in the 
lines: 

A terrier dog and a rusty key 
Was Walter Scott’s first Jedburgh 
fee. 

In spite of the efforts of Scott, his 
client, a burglar, was convicted. In 
grateful remembrance of his young ad- 
vocate’s efforts the convict made him 
the legatee of his professional expe- 
rience that an old-fashioned rusty 
lock and a small noisy dog were the 
most efficient safeguards against gen- 
tlemen of his persuasion.—From Law 
Notes. 


Poston will welcome, next week, a 
band of men and women devoted to 
a comparatively new  philanthropy— 
the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind. Its meetings to which 
the public is cordially invited will be 
held from August 27 to 30, at the Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind in Jamaica 
Plain. At the opening session Miss 
Helen Keller will speak for the Mas- 
sachusetts State Commission for the 
Blind. Prevention of blindness, occu- 
pations for the blind, homes for blind 
women, and nurseries for blind babies 
will be some of the subjects consid- 
ered by representative delegates from 
several States. 


Armies and navies are oftener used 
for aggression than for defense. They 
are tools for the designs of dema- 
gogues. The larger an army or navy, 
the more dangerous it is. It becomes 
restless, and the leaders must employ 
it to prevent mutiny. It has been the 
trick of military men for thousands 
of years back, to create wars, in which 
to employ the overflowing energies of 
their armies. Armies make for war 
and not for peace. Reduce the army 
and navy and keep hands off other 
nations’ property, and we are not like- 
ly to have war, or cause for war. The 
absence of women in national cour- 
cils is the only thing in the way ot 
disarmament and universal peace. 


Robert L. Owen, who is to be one 
of the Democratic United States 
Senators from Oklahoma, is a warm 
advocate of woman suffrage. He 
says that it is perfectly well known 
that in the stress of modern times 
women by the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions are 
obliged to work with their hands for 
their livelihood, and it has been shown 
by actual experience that where wom- 
en have suffrage their rate of wages 
for the same work performed as 
that of a man, has increased decidedly 
in value, so that the sweat of their 
faces for a given amount of labor has 
produced to them a better means of 
subsistence.—Chicago Advance. 


The teachers in a mission Sunday 
school were perplexed the other day 
when a little foreign girl from the 
tenement house district, who dearly 
loved pictures, refused to carry home 
the pretty golden text cards. “I like 
them ever so much, teacher,’ she 
said, “but I have no wall to pin them 
to.” “Why, every little girl lives in- 
side of four walls,” said the teacher, 
but the child shook her head. “No, 
ma’am,” she explained, “I haven't. 
You: see, several families of us live 
together. Mrs. B—— has one corner, 
and some other ladies the other cor 
ners, and mamma and my little 
brothers and me live in the middle of 
the room. So you see there aren’t 
any walls.” Evidently, women are 
needed on ‘tenement-house commis- 
sions! 


Some one once asked a woman how 
it was she kept her youth so wonder- 
fully. Her hair was snowy white, she 
was SO years old, and her energy was 
waning; but she never impressed one 
with the idea of her age, for her 
heart was still young in sympathy ‘and 
interests. And this was her answer: 
“I knew how to forget disagreeable 
things. I tried to master the art of 
saying pleasant things. I did not ex- 
pect too much of my friends. I kept 
my nerves well in hand, and did not 
allow them to bore other people. I 
tried to find any work that came to 
hand congenial. I retained the illu- 
sions of my youth, and did not believe 
‘every man a liar,’ and every woman 
spiteful. I did my best to relieve the 
misery I came in contact with, and 
sympathized with the suffering. In 
fact I tried to do to others as I 
would be done by, and you see me, in 
consequence, reaping the fruits of hap- 
piness and a peaceful old age.”—Se- 
lected. 

The Union Labor Advocate for Au- 
gust issues a special woman’s edition 
handsomely printed. It contains full 


‘the horrible crime.—Unity. 





reports of the first inter-state confer- 
ence of the National Woman's Trades 
Union League held simultaneously in 
Boston, New York and Chicago, July 
14th. It is an illuminating as well as 
an illuminated number. Its contribu- 
tion to the economic problems, im- 
portant as they may be, is trifling 
compared with its contribution to the 
problems of applied religion and prac- 
tical ethics. It is an up-to-date com- 
mentary on the gospels. It flies upon 
its title page this frank statement 
from Judge Landis: “A poor woman 
who cleans up the federal building 
earns twenty-seven dollars a month; 
I get six thousand dollars a_ year. 
Either I get too much or the woman 
is getting too little. I cannot help 
thinking that somewhere, somehow, 
that woman will get justice.” The re- 
cent decision handed down from the 
United States court concerning the 
Standard Oil crimes is such an one as 
might be expected from such a judge 
as Judge Landis.—Unity. 


A correspondent complains of “the 
abnormal conditions of university 
life.” The student during four impres- 
sional years of his life is artificially 
isolated from the most important in- 
fluences of society. He is isolated, 
first, from industrial pressure; sec- 
ond, from family life; third, from the 
opposite sex of his own age. In the 
smaller Western colleges, where most 
of the students earn their own living, 
at least in the summer, where they 
live at home or in private houses, and 
where they work with women of their 
own class, these particular evils are 
largely absent, though they have 
troubles enough of their own in other 
ways. But the barracks and the mon- 
astery at their best cannot be made 
satisfactory training schools for actual 
life. So long as college students are 
treated as a peculiar and privileged 
class they will continue to develop ab- 
normalities and deficiencies that will 
alarm their parents and teachers. The 
best palliatives of the abnormal condi- 
tions yet inyonted is co-education. 


No greater assurance of the sound- 
ness of democracy, the strength at the 
heart of American republicanism, has 
been offered for many a day than the 
result of the Haywood trial in Idaho. 
This triumph was not in the verdict 
but in the manifest fairness of the 
trial. Party feeling, personal animos- 
ities, commercial interests and class 
prejudices had been aroused to the 
highest pitch, and brave, hopeful men 
approached the result with ominous 
foreboding, but in the presence of this 
court of justice all these “dogs of 





war” were successfully held in leash 
until the evidence was sifted, the law 
interpreted and the judgment of 
twelve honest men was reached and 
proved. The verdict does not prove| 
that Haywood was guiltless, but it 
does prove that one man should not 
be held responsible for the deed that 
is the outcome of an infuriated multt- 
tude. Murder was in the hearts of 
embittered men on both sides of that 
struggle, and the entire community 
should, as they must, pay the bitter 
penalty and expiate as best they cau 


A writer in “Unity” attended the 
commencement exercises of a woman’s 
college and says: “It is exceedingly 
comforting to call it a woman’s col- 
lege; not ladies mark you. Modern 
education ought to make women; so- 
ciety can manufacture ladies. It is a 
wonderful revolution, since 1833, 
when Oberlin opened the first college 
halls in America to women. Now 
girls can compete in half the univer- 
sities and colleges of the land, and 
they take a good share of the prizes. 
But wherever the editor went he had 
great difficulty in hearing what these 
young women had to say. He remem- 
bers just one who enunciated her 
words so that they would be heard 
throughout the hall—without screech- 
ing. Has Nature failed to give them 
adequate carbon eliminators? Certain- 
ly they cannot oxygenize their bodies 
with such feeble inspiration. A wo- 
man need not have a masculine voice, 
at all, in order to breathe fully and 
enunciate clearly. At any rate an edu- 
cated woman is not fully educated un- 
til she can express her knowledge to 
the public—although her public need 
not be always a church or hall.” 


It produces a shock to learn that 
thieves last week attempted to steal 
the false teeth of George Washing- 
ton. Possibly, however, it will be 
more of a shock to most of us to know 
that the Father of.His Country had 
to depend on false teeth at all. The 
teeth are preserved as the most prec- 
ious treasure in the museum of the 
Baltimore college of dental surgery, 
and, when evidences were found that 
some vandal had been trying to break 





in, we are informed that the first 
thought of the janitor was of “the 
teeth,” and that the first thought of 
the dean of the college was likewise 
“of the welfare of the teeth.” So 
the “welfare of the teeth” seems to 
be assured, whatever the “welfare” of 
false teeth may be. This set of teeth, 
which is described as being crude and 
complicated, was carved for Wash- 
ington from a solid block of ivory by 
Dr. John Greenwood of New York. 
It is further said that the set must 
have cost a small fortune, for at that 
time ivory was very expensive. It is 
a full set for both upper and lower 
jaws, fastened together by a closely- 
wired gold spring. The workmanship 
is pronounced excellent and also the 
imitation of nature. 


New Zealand’s Legislature is about 
to undergo an important transforma- 
tion through the substitution of an 
elective upper house for the present 
legislative council nominated by the 
Crown. When the process is com- 
pleted, the New Zealand Parliament 
will be unique among law-making as- 
semblies. In the first place, the new 
upper chamber is to be chosen by the 
House of Representatives. This is an 
unusual provision in tiself, the near- 
est resemblance being found in 
France, where the deputies from every 
department form part of the electoral 
assembly that elects the senators for 
that department. In New Zealand, 
women are to be qualified for election 
to the upper house, in spite of the 
fact that they are not eligible to the 
House of Representatives—an anoma- 
ly that grows more striking and more 
confusing when we find out that they 
are entitled equally with men to vote 
for members of the lower chamber. 
In other words, in the series of three 
sets of qualifications which lie between 
the franchise and a seat in the upper 
house, women held the first and third, 
but not the second. It is conceivable, 
however, that an influential feminist 
leader might strike a bargain where- 
by, in return for supporting a male 
candidate for the lower chamber, she 
would receive his vote for a seat in 
the upper house. Evidently, the men 
of New Zealand have not been able 
as yet to free themselves from the old 
notion that woman’s influence is best 
exerted in indirect ways. (The tem- 
porary defeat of this bill in the low- 
er house, just reported, will delay the 
adoption of this reform, but its speedy 
success is assured.—Eds. W. J.) 





YOUNG DAN ANTHONY. 





“Tt happens that this reporter is well 
acquainted with young Dan Anthony 
of Leavenworth, the new congressman 
from this district. We have long ad- 
mired the man, and sincerely hope he 
will make a success in Congress. We 
hope he will get away from the old 
ways of politicians which people do 
not like. A “machine” consisting of 
the confidence and good will of the 
people is more powerful than a ‘‘ma- 
chine” consisting of the usual office- 
holders and office-seekers. 

“Young Dan Anthony was elected 
without opposition, a fact which 
should make him feel particularly 
kindly toward the people of this dis- 
trict. He is young, and has a good 
“figure;” a figure that will attract at- 
tention in Congress, since he is more 
than six feet tall. He comes of a good 
family, and has a good record. He 
lives in a nice home in a fine town, and 
has many good friends as well as good 
kin. Therefore, what is to hinder this 
fortunate young man from doing some- 
thing for the people? Why should he 
not refuse to adopt the old and objec- 
tionable methods of politicians, and 
strike out for better things in public 
affairs? 





AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 








THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand is 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 


by attaching the hook te the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, ané 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, er 
26 cents, postpaid.  -| ress, 

Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 





76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 








Miss M. 


dressed woman. 





144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 








widens mst 
earns 
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